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10 ST. JAMES’S STREET, LONDON, S.W.1 


MOTOR 
POLICIES, 


HELLENIC TRAVELLERS CLUB 


1960 HELLENIC CRUISES 


Under the Patronage of the Vice-Chancellors of Oxford, 
Cambridge, Glasgow, Aberdeen and Reading Universities. 


Cruise No. 18 
SARDINIA, SICILY, NORTH AFRICA, MALTA, GREECE 
AND YUGOSLAVIA 

2nd April to 18th April, 1960 


Visiting Savona, Cagliari, Nora, Palermo, Monreale, Segesta, 
Tunis, Carthage, Dougga, Agrigento, Tripoli, Sabratha, Lepcis 
Magna, Malta, Syracuse, Olympia, Delphi, Osios Loukas, Corfu, 
Palaeokastritsa, Dubrovnik, Torcello, Venice. 


Cruise No. 19 
GREECE, TURKEY AND YUGOSLAVIA 

16th April to 2nd May, 1960 
Visiting Venice, Olympia, Athens, Daphni, Eleusis, Sounion, 
Delos, Mykonos, Cape Helles, Gallipoli, Troy, The Bosphorus, 
Istanbul, Pergamum, Seljuk, Ephesus, Antalya, Perge, Aspendos, 
Side, Rhodes, Lindos, Knossos, Mallia, Gortyna, Phaestos, 
Pylos, Dubrovnik, Venice. 


Cruise No. 20 
SICILY, GREECE, TURKEY AND THE BLACK SEA 

23rd August to 10th September 1960 
Visiting Savona, Syracuse, Olympia, Knossos, Rhodes, Lindos, 
Seljuk, Ephesus, Cape Helles, Troy, Burgas, Nesseber, Varna, 
The Bosphorus, Istanbul, Pergamum, Delos, Mykonos, Athens, 
Daphni, Eleusis, Sounion, Corinth, Sicyon, Patras, Torcello, Venice. 


Cruise No. 21 
GREECE, TURKEY, CYPRUS, LEBANON AND YUGO- 
SLAVIA : 

8th September to 26th September, 1960 
Visiting Venice, Olympia, Nauplia, Epidauros, Asine, Mycenae, 
Tiryns, Athens, Daphni, Eleusis, Sounion, Delos, Mykonos, 
Rhodes, Lindos, Antalya, Perge, Aspendos, Side, Limassol, 
Nicosia, Kyrenia, Famagusta, Salamis (optional Air Excursion 
to Jerusalem and Bethlehem or Damascus and Palmyra), Beirut, 
Byblos, Baalbeck, Mallia, Knossos, Dubrovnik, Venice. 


Each Cruise will be accompanied by six Guest Lecturers who will give lectures on board and at the various sites visited. 


GUEST LECTURERS accompanying Cruises include: 


Mr. J. Boardman, Sir Maurice Bowra, Sir William Calder, Lord David Cecil, Sir Harry Luke, Mr. Michael Maclagan, The Rev. Gervase 
Mathew, The Rev. Canon Guy Pentreath, Professor W. E. Stanford, Professor Eric G. Turner, Mr. J. B. Ward Perkins, Sir Mortimer 
Wheeler, Mr. D. R. Wigram and Sir John Wolfenden. 


PRICES FROM 85 GNS. 
(including travel London-Venice and return). 


For particulars and reservations apply to: 


W. F. & R. K. SWAN (HELLENIC) LTD 
260 (H21) TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON WI 


Telephones: MUSeum 8070 (12 lines) 
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Laos: Pawn in the Cold War 


by ROBERT SWANN 


Laos is much in the news just now, 
yet few people know anything at 
all about it. Mr Swann, who lives 
in Bangkok, is fortunate in having 
visited it several times recently 


How sadly ironical it is that 
Laos should jump into news- 
paper headlines as the scene of 
fighting and disturbances, that 
the somewhat ramshackle hotels 
of Vientiane should overflow 
with United Nations observers 
and bustling newsmen, utterly 
baffled by the indifference to 
time of the elegant ladies of the 
Post and Telegraphs Depart- 
ment. The atmosphere of Laos 
is still so impregnated with la 
douceur de vivre that the sudden 
sharp reminders of the realities 
of civil war strike a peculiarly 
discordant note. If I seem to 
over-emphasize the idyllic and 
the picturesque, the reader 
must forgive me: my four visits 
to Laos have given me so much 
pleasure that I prefer to recall 
its permanent beauties rather 
than its temporary tragedies. 

I first visited Laos in May 
1954, the very month in which 
Dien Bien Phu fell. I travelled 
by train from Bangkok to Udorn, some twenty 
miles from the Mekong River which forms 
the frontier between Siam and Laos, and 
thence by bus to Nong Khai. I shared the seat 
of honour next to the driver with a saffron- 
robed monk and, for part of the journey, 
with an agitated chicken which had escaped 
from its wicker basket on the roof of the bus. 
A little ferry took me across the river to 
Thaddena. I had arrived in Laos—but there 
was nothing to show it. 

I had expected all the paraphernalia ot 
customs-houses and immigration depart- 
ments: I found one empty wooden hut. 
Before leaving Bangkok I had been specially 
instructed that, as a member of the British 
Embassy, I must be particularly conscientious 
in fulfilling all regulations. Strictly speaking, 
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I should have asked the permission of the 
British High Commissioner in Saigon to 
invade his territory; at all costs I must do 
nothing that might be adversely reported to 
him. Desperately I tried to interest an old 
man selling bananas in my problem—where 
was the Passport Official? He took my pass- 
port, looked at the excessively Foreign Office 
photograph of myself in a stiff collar and dark 
London suit, inclined his head gravely and 
returned it quite uncomprehendingly. A 
man who was putting luggage into a jeep, the 
only vehicle at the landing-stage, came over 
and asked me in excellent French what my 
dilemma was. I told him and he taught me 
my first three words of Lao: Bo pen yang, it 
doesn’t matter or it can’t be helped. Aban- 
doning my efforts, I gratefully accepted his 
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The Mekong, one of the longest rivers in the world, forms much of the boundary between Laos and 
Thailand. Boats on it are the chief means of transport in a country where primitive communica- 
tions seriously hinder development. (Below) A jeep being ferried across a branch of the Mekong 
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offer of a lift in his jeep. He was, it turned 
out, a Lao doctor. 

The road so optimistically marked on the 
map I had seen in Bangkok had been washed 
away in the previous rainy season and we 
plunged, axle-deep in mud, across rice-fields 
for three or four miles. It was desperately 
clear that, if we ever stopped, we would never 
be able to start again and I was a little dis- 
concerted by the doctor’s habit of taking his 
hands off the wheel to point out land-marks. 
We joined the road on the outskirts of 
Vientiane. The tree-shaded streets gave no 
indication that we were in the administrative 
capital of an embattled and only newly 
independent kingdom. Although it was after 
3 p.m. nearly all the shops were either 
shuttered or deserted. The few people astir 
were mostly Vietnamese—the women in a 
long and shapely tunic over thin white or 
black cotton trousers. 

The doctor, whose education in France 
had given him an energy uncommon in a 
Lao, constituted himself my guide during the 
three days I had to wait in Vientiane for an 
aeroplane to the religious and royal capital of 
Luang Prabang. From him, too, I learnt 
something of the history of the Kingdom of a 
Million Elephants and the White Parasol, as 
it describes itself. The population is esti- 
mated (there has never been a proper census) 
at something like three million people, of 
whom about two-thirds are Lao. The Lao 
are a branch of the Thai race who migrated 
from China around the roth century and are 
to be found in varying proportions from 
Northern India to Tonkin, including the 
Shan States (the Shans are known as Big 
Thais) and, of course, Siam (Thailand). The 
ties of cousinship between Siam and Laos 
have not always been happy. A long history of 
vassalage claimed and repudiated, of images 
of the Buddha captured and reclaimed, 
of punitive expeditions and stolen white 
elephants was only brought to an end by the 
Franco-Siamese Treaty of 1893. Siam was 
forced to cede all territory east of the 
Mekong, and Laos passed under French 
protection. The French, as elsewhere in Asia, 
were slow to grant political emancipation, 
but their social relations with the Lao were 
good (the reverse of what often happened in 
British territories). The doctor, I remember, 
stopped his jeep once in the midst of a tirade 
against French policy to offer a lift to a 
Frenchwoman. They were clearly on the best 
of terms, but once she was in the jeep he 
unselfconsciously resumed his tirade. 

Unselfconsciousness is one of the most 


attractive features of the Lao. In some more 
sophisticated countries of Asia the ancient 
tradition of hospitality is on the decline 
because of fear that Europeans or Americans 
may despise the standard of living. In Laos 
the foreigner feels at ease because his hosts 
are also at ease. The one person I met who 
was really uncomfortable was the very young 
man deputed by the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs to be my interpreter. However, we 
soon reached a bargain that I could talk 
French with him in private, provided that, in 
the presence of his superiors, I would not 
betray that I could not understand a word o 
his painfully self-taught English. 

I flew to Luang Prabang just after the fall 
of Dien Bien Phu and the wounded were 
being flown out through the airport. A few 
roughly constructed huts sheltered wounded 
Foreign Legionaries and other troops, but 
two or three miles away, in the town itself, an 
utter peace still reigned, only occasionally 
disturbed by the snort of a jeep on its way to 
Military Headquarters. The reaction of the 
Lao to the imminent danger was astounding. 
Once before, they said, the Vietminh and 
Pathet Lao forces had threatened to take the 
city. The French had opie the Pert King 
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(Opposite, top) A street in Vientiane. 
Vientiane, capital of Laos, is a city 

of some 120,000 inhabitants, and lies 

#0” on the banks of the Mekong. The river 
A, and air services are, for all practical 
purposes, the only means of approach- 
tng the city as the roads are poor and 
| there are no railways. Nevertheless 
the up-to-date Administration Building 
(opposite, bottom), adorned with the 
national emblem of elephants’ heads, 
| shows that Vientiane 1s far from liv- 
ing entirely in an anachronistic past. 
(Above) The Lao people devote more 
of their time and energy to festivals 
and ceremonies than to business affairs 
but (right) the Vientiane moppets are 
well up in the arts of window-shopping 
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of the Lao royal family. Dark hair brushed back 
of exquisite delicacy, is a characteristic of Lao 
comes from an extreme simplicity of manner 


Sisavang Vong to leave the city and to take 
with him the Phra Bang, the sacred palladium 
of the kingdom, which is kept in the royal 
palace. A blind hermit and soothsayer had 
been consulted and had merely told the 
people to prepare fireworks and elephants for 
a triumphal celebration. The threatening 
forces had melted away and the people of 
Luang Prabang were now serenely confident 
that their city was under miraculous pro- 
tection. The French commander, with a wry 
smile, produced a more prosaic explanation. 
The French had, he said, been compelled to 


revise their whole strategic plan to prevent 
the king falling into enemy hands. 

Every morning the people of Luang 
Prabang made their unique contribution to 
the war effort. Under the personal direction 
of the Crown Prince, a tall and distinguished 
figure in a silk panung (a kind of loose plus- 
fours tied up behind), the most beautiful 
girls in a city famous for its beautiful women 
brought sweets and cigarettes to the wounded. 
Dark hair brushed back in an elegant 
chignon framed faces of exquisite delicacy 
with fair colouring and flawless complexions. 


Luang Prabang, the Royal City and capital of one of the two Lao kingdoms which later beca 
of Laos when the French took over after 1893. It, too, like Vientiane, 1s on the A 
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forces from China and Northern Vietnam, Luang 
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They wore white blouses with a silk scarf 
heavily embroidered in gold or silver across 
one shoulder, and pahsin, long sarong-like 
skirts of silk embroidered at the ankles. Even 
the grandest princesses of Laos learn the art 
of weaving, and nearly all the sumptuous 
dresses had been made by their wearers. The 
poise of Lao women comes from an extreme 
simplicity of manner: girls of the very best 
families will allow men to dance with them at 
festivals to raise money for the temples, but 
woe betide the man who tries to get too close 
to them in the ramwong, where the dancers 
may never touch. 

I climbed the small hill which dominates the 
town and which is considered a holy site. 
The broad Mekong curves here; and from 
the building on the top of the hill you can see 


that Luang Prabang is little more than one 
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The palace of the King of Laos, in Luang Prabang. Although periodically threatened by Communist 


Prabang retains its calmly remote and peaceful air 


main street and a large number of monastic 
buildings, few of them less than 200 years old. 
These are of great distinction with graceful, 
upswept eaves and gold decoration applied 
with taste and restraint. One of these build- 
ings has elaborately carved doors depicting 
the two Dutchmen in 1 7th-century dress who 
were the first Europeans to visit Luang Pra- 
bang. Even the grim realities of war could 
not entirely dispel the charm of the city. 

My next visit to Luang Prabang was in 
happier circumstances. The Lao celebrate , 
the festival of Songkran, the equivalent of our 
New Year, early in April, and in 1957 I 
decided to see the festival in Luang Prabang. 
This time I came not by air but by river. I 
started from Chiengsaen, the most ancient 
capital of Siam, where bronze figures of the 
Buddha are still being unearthed around the 


ruins of the 12th-century stupas. We could not 
go directly down the river to Luang Prabang 
but had to stop for three days in Chieng 
Khong. The boatmen in the little Laotian 
town of Houei Sai across the river were unable 
to travel on one day because it was unpro- 
pitious, and on the next because it was a holy 
day on which they wished to visit the temple. 
I did not regret the delay since it gave me the 
opportunity to visit a village of the Meo, a 
hill tribe whose only cash-crop is opium. 

At last it was auspicious for us to leave. 
The spirit-house on the prow of the boat was 
decorated with flowers and an offering of 
sweet sticky rice was made. Our companions 
included a group of Yao, another opium- 
growing hill tribe who wear blue tunics and 
cloth trousers and a big silver hoop or hoops 
around their necks. They are a sturdy people, 
clearly of Mongol origin, and they took it in 
turns to puff at a large water-pipe. Many of 
the other passengers were what the Lao 
called Kha (a derogatory word meaning 
savages). They are to be found all over the 


country, those in the south being especially 
primitive. They are probably the descend- 
ants of the original inhabitants of the country, 
displaced by the Lao, and are not so much 
genuine hill people as people pushed back 
into the remoter districts by the invaders. As 
recently as thirty years ago some of them 
were cannibals and most of them are still 
animists. 

The food provided on the boat was glut- 
inous rice, dried fish and very strong pastes 
made chiefly from ground-up chillies and 
what can only be called decaying fish. The 
rice is squeezed into a ball, dipped into the 
pastes and eaten with the fingers. This diet I 
eked out with Ovaltine, for which the Kha 
boatmen developed a great liking, and 
bottles of Algerian wine originally intended 
for the French garrison of the now abandoned 
fort of Houei Sai. At night we were strictly 
segregated by sex and the men slept on top of 
the boat. No women were allowed to sit or 
stand here at any time of day, lest by doing 
so they should bring bad luck. 


King Savang of Laos inspecting a guard of honour in Luang Prabang, when he was Crown Prince. He 
recently succeeded his father, King Sisavang Vong, who died on October 29, 1959, at the age of 
seventy-four, after a reign of over fifty years, during which he won the affection of his people 
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The river was low at this time of the year 
and as we got nearer to Luang Prabang we 
passed between towering cliffs and swirled 
over narrow rapids. It was, however, broad 
and calm when, on the fourth day after 
leaving Chieng Khong, we caught sight of 
the monastic buildings, glittering in the sun, 
on the sacred hill of Luang Prabang. Once 
again our slightly pompous efforts to comply 
with passport regulations produced nothing 
but a vague ripple of bafflement. Foreigners, 
we gathered, were not expected to arrive by 
river and nobody knew quite what should be 
done; hence it was much simpler to pretend 


that they hadn’t arrived at all. 

We savoured to the full the lotus-eating 
charm of Laos. Lao Buddhism gives a large 
place to ceremonies and festivals, all of which 
the Lao extend to cover as many days as 
possible. They devote to them an energy and 
enthusiasm totally lacking in their conduct of 
business affairs. The climax comes with the 
festival of Songkran, which we were now 
witnessing. The royal elephants wake the 
city each morning as, with heavy bells on 
their feet, they go to the different temples to 
pay respect to the images of the Buddha. 
Their trappings are bright orange with a 


Meo people in northern Laos. The Meo are a hill tribe whose circumstances of life make them an 
easy prey to the Communist influences and propaganda which flood to them from across the border 
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The jungle country near the Lao-Chinese border is ideal for guerilla warfare. 
that the recent and previous infiltrations of Vietminh and Pathet Lao forces have threatened Laos 


lighter border and the same colours appear 
in the uniforms of their Kha attendants. 

All the young girls are in their finest and 
most elaborately embroidered pahsin. To 
raise money to keep the temples in repair, 
they sell the young men favours from big 
silver bowls, which they later use in washing 
the statues of the Buddha outside the temples. 
In the afternoon the monks walk in proces- 
sion, the abbot carried aloft in a litter, from 
one temple to another while the crowd 
sprinkles them with water and the abbot 
blesses holy water used for treating the sick. 
The Crown Prince and other notabilities 
receive the same sprinkling, and any local 
character or foreigner a severe drenching. It 
is most important to take the drenching in 
good part, just as a young man pursued by 
several girls must learn exactly how fast to 
run so as to let himself be caught in the end. 

Inside the temple, before the washing of 
the image of the Buddha, the Kha guard play 
ancient instruments while two grotesquely 
masked figures in costumes made out of 
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cotton thread perform the dance of the “Pou 
Gnen Gna Gnen’’. The Pou and the Gna are 
supposed to represent the first man and 
woman of the Lao race, and their final pros- 
tration before the King or his representative 
symbolizes the loyalty of the Lao people. 
Others believe that they, and the lion-figure 
who dances with them, are symbolizing, by 
their obeisance to the temple, the conquest of 
animism by Buddhism. Be that as it may, the 
offerings of rice and coloured paper in front 
of certain trees or near stones of the lingan 
shape suggest that animism lives on quietly in 
the shade of the new religion. 

Laos combines a crucial geographical 
position with a complicated political situa- 
tion. Nowadays the hazards of politics can 
transform a country more rapidly in five 
years than the devoted work of missionaries 
or administrators in two generations. Never- 
theless, one hopes that Laos will not become 
merely another pawn in the Cold War and 
that time will deal gently with this splendid 
anachronism of the 20th century. 
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Munsterland 


by WALTER DE SAGER 


An unsuspected “haunt of 
ancient Peace’, close to 
Germany’s industrial belt 


Few of the many people travelling in Ger- 
many suspect that only a short distance 
north of the pulsating industrial Ruhr lies the 
tranquil region of Miinsterland, a region of 
cherished traditions with a way of life all its 
own. The spacious fertile fields, broken up 
by woods, hedges and paths into a pleasant 
pattern of rural harmony, make a lasting im- 
pression. So do the centuries-old farm-houses 
with their bright red brick and mellow half- 
timbering, the romantic ivy-clad moated 
castles and the cosy broad-beamed inns with 
their capacious hearths. An air of felicity 
permeates its many idyllic villages and coun- 
try towns. Miinster, the provincial capital 
of Westphalia, is proud of her role in history, 
particularly of the important phase covered 
by the Congress of Westphalia which for 
centuries down to the present day has in- 
fluenced the trend of events in Europe. 

My wife and I were driving from Paris to 
visit friends in Bremen when we found our- 
selves at midnight, with a hundred miles still 
to go, just entering the outskirts of Miinster. 
Almost before we realized it we were in the 
heart of the city, in the Prinzipalmarkt, a 
relic of Hanseatic times. Even at this late hour 
it was ablaze with hundreds of lights, set on 
sills and porticos and outlining dramatically 
the facades of the many-gabled buildings. 
The sudden transformation from darkness to 
light and the beauty of the square thus 
revealed entranced us. It was all the more 
surprising when we learned that, a short ten 
years before, all this had been a heap of 
rubble, the result of a hundred and two air- 
raids in the war. Now the scars had almost 
disappeared and the buildings stood again 
with all their former dignity. 

Up and down the deserted market square 
we wandered, inspecting the work of restora- 
tion and admiring especially the Rathaus, 
originally built in 1335 and still one of the 
finest Gothic buildings in Western Germany, 
where the Congress of Westphalia was held 
and the Treaty was signed. 

Thus absorbed in the past, we were not in 
the least surprised to hear the sonorous notes 
of a horn coming from the tower of St Lam- 
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All illustrations from Stadtisches Werbe- und Verkehrsamt, Miinster i/W 


berti, the market church which dominates the 
square. This, we were told, was Miinster’s 
night-watchman, who according to an ancient 
custom announces the hours and keeps a 
vigilant eye on the sleeping city. To us, 
however, it was a reminder that Bremen was 
still a long way off. 

When some days later we drove back to 
Miinster we found the city full of colour and 
gaiety, enthusiastically celebrating the in- 
auguration of the recently restored Rathaus. 
As elegant and graceful as before, it was now 
proudly proclaiming its triumphal return to 
the municipal life of its city. 

Once inside the Rathaus, we were able to 
appreciate fully the details of the restoration, 
which reflects both the deep-rooted traditions 
and the creative ability of the Miinsterlander; 
for while the Gothic exterior has been faithful- 
ly reproduced, the interior has been ingenious- 
ly redesigned on contemporary lines. An ex- , 


only part of the building where the old walls 
remained standing. The magnificent oak 
panelling, a masterpiece of late Gothic and 
early Renaissance—stored away during the 
war—again adorns the walls; and with the 
rich wrought-iron chandelier and ornate fire- 
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The Prinzipalmarkt in Miinster owes its beauty to prosperous 
city merchants of the past 500 years or more. Their majestic 
houses, rebuilt after the devastation of the war, flank the 
square, which is the site of the earliest markets and of the 
famous fair, the Send. Today the city still finds release 
here in the hectic days of carnival, when the Prinzipalmarkt 
ts transformed into a great arena of festivity: the keys of 
the city are handed over by the Chief Burgomaster himself to 
the Prince of Carnival, and between the high, gabled houses 
the excited crowds dance out the last three days before Lent 
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One of the finest German Gothic buildings of the 14th century 
is Miinster’s Rathaus, the City Hall, its perpendicular lines 
soaring to the sky. Beside it, on the left, stands the City 
Wine House, built in 1615 in the characteristic style of the 
Dutch Renaissance. Within the Rathaus, the Council Chamber 
(opposite) is known as the Hall of Peace: the Congress of 
Westphalia met here in 1643 and signed the Treaty in 1648 
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The maker of Miinster’s astronomical clock, they say, was 
blinded so that he might never make another one : but first he had 
time to damage its works. When the clock was repaired, so 
great was the delight in it that even during Mass and Vespers 
the congregation would rush out just before the hour struck, 
to see the Three Kings bring their gifts to the infant Christ 


Miinster Cathedral was started in 1225 and took forty years 
to build, a fine example of the transition from Romanesque 
to Gothic. In the 17th century the Prince-Bishop von Galen 
added three family chapels, in which the bronze rails were 
cast from cannons captured in his wars against the Dutch. 
Cardinal von Galen, opponent of the Nazts, 1s buried here too 
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The Erbdrostenhof, which Minsterland’s leading family, the Counts Droste- Vischering, made their town 
residence, is the most perfect of the 18th-century mansions which are such a feature of Minster. It 
was built by Fohann Konrad Schlaun, Westphalia’s famous Baroque architect, whose other masterpiece 
was the handsome palace of the Prince-Bishop. These patrician houses were used as winter residences 
and for state occasions, while the moated castles, the Wasserburgen, were delightful summer retreats 
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Some people consider the dazzling new Municipal Theatre an incongruous neighbour to the 13th-century 
St Martini Church. Many regard it as a brilliant answer by Miinster’s enlightened architects io the 
problems of reconstruction in an ancient city, satisfying the artistic and the practical requirements. 
Similar criticisms were made as far back as 1744 when the first State theatre was built, and it was 
then pointed out that the powerful influence of the spoken word was exercised by both stage and pulpit 
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Aloof and ivy-clad, like so many of the Wasserburgen, Gemen has a nostalgic and romantic atmosphere 
which compensates for its severe simplicity ; a simplicity relieved by the round tower wearing a quaint, 
Baroque ‘helmet’. From every angle one sees the ancient walls reflected in the clear waters of the moat 
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The yeoman farmers of Miinsterland live on large farms, surrounded by fields, pasture and woods. 
The farm-house is half-timbered with a high gabled roof, and shelters both family and cattle: the 
outhouses are grouped near the main building. Like the Wasserburgen, the farms are often moated 


place it forms an extremely handsome 
Council Chamber. It was reassuring, too, to 
see on the exquisitely carved seats the very 
needle-work cushions on which the Coun- 
cillors had sat four hundred years ago. 

Here too for five years against this resplen- 
dent background the pageantry of the Con- 
gress of Westphalia had unrolled amidst un- 
paralleled grandeur—each embassy vying to 
eclipse the others in dazzling display. The 
Peace Treaty which resulted gave the 
Netherlands its independence after eighty 
years of bitter fighting; it spelt the end of the 
Thirty Years’ War and divided the Holy 
Roman Empire into more states than there 
are days in the year. It also swept away Ger- 
many’s hegemony until well into the rgth 
century, thereby paving the way for Prussia’s 
unwelcome ascendancy on the Continent. 
Finally, Switzerland, which had already 
achieved independence from the Empire at 
the end of the 15th century, had her freedom 
formally ratified. 

The remarkable reconstruction within a 
decade of the eleven-century-old city arouses 
one’s admiration. Close to the Prinzipalmarkt 
is the splendid Cathedral, begun in 1225. Init, 
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for the first tume, columns were omitted and 
the vaulting was carried down to the ground. 
In its present form it is even more beautiful 
than before its wartime destruction, because 
the unfortunate alterations and additions of 
the 19th century have been eliminated. 
Happily the huge, elaborately decorated 
astronomical clock was not destroyed by the 
bombing. Set in motion in 1540, it shows the 
exact course of the sun, moon and planets, 
and will continue to do so until 2071 when it 
will have to be reset. 

There are still gaps in the rows of noble- 
men’s houses, formerly so characteristic of 
Minster, but these, too, are being filled in. 
Already some of the finest have been restored, 
as for instance the Erbdrostenhof, built in 
1757; and the Heeremannsche Hof, with its 
lovely Renaissance facade, built in 1564, 
which now houses the Administrative and 
Constitutional Courts of Justice. Every now 
and then one happens, with a sense of relief, 
on some ancient building that has escaped 
destruction, such as the Krameramtshaus, the 
largest and perhaps the most elegant of the 
old Guild Halls. It was built in 1588, and 
during the Westphalian Peace Congress was 
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the quarters of the Dutch delegates. Now it is 
the home of the city archives and library. 

When we visited the Provincial Museum of 
Art, the Curator pointed out some notable 
but badly damaged Romanesque and Gothic 
statues. “We found them when we took down 
part of our old city walls and gates. “King” 
Jan of the Anabaptists described our churches 
as “stone quarries’ and used some of our finest 
Westphalian sculptures indiscriminately for 
fortifying the city.” 

Few cities can have witnessed a weirder 
religious interlude than that which was staged 
by the Anabaptists, led by the twenty-five- 
year-old tailor, Jan Bockelzoon of Leyden, 
who set himself up as the “King” of Minster 
and proclaimed it the “New Jerusalem”. He 
played his part in masterly fashion, as with 
pomp and pageantry he progressed three 
times weekly to the market square to hold 
his court, carrying with him, as symbol of 
authority and justice, an outsize sword bear- 
ing the words: “When I lift my sword, I pray 
that the culprit will enjoy Eternal Life.” He 
called on his subjects to surrender their gold 
and jewels, and even food, for private pro- 
perty was the “work of Satan”. On coming 
of age they were also obliged, under pain of 
death, to be baptized anew, as infant baptism 
was, he declared, void. Polygamy, to the 
general dismay but to the satisfaction of the 
King, was enforced as a duty, for the women 
far outnumbered the men. “His Majesty” took 
to himself sixteen wives from among the most 
beautiful girls of the city. But one, the lovely 
Elisabeth Wandscherer, did not live long to 
enjoy the royal favour. Remonstrating one 
day with her husband for “feasting when 
famine was knocking at the city’s gates”, she 
found herself caught up in the net of his un- 
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governable temper. Drawing the famous 
sword, he struck off her head. Then, taking 
another wife by the hand, he led the rest off 
in a wild, orgiastic dance of death around the 
still-warm corpse. Before long, in 1536, after 
an extended siege, the city was captured and 
Jan of Leyden and his Chancellor and Exe- 
cutioner were put to death and their bodies 
placed in the iron cages which hang, like 
giant beetles, on the graceful, filigree tower 
of St Lamberti Church, for it was the com- 
mon belief that the unburied dead never go 
to Heaven. This episode was later perpetuat- 
ed by Meyerbeer in his opera The Prophet. 

Since those days, following the moderate 
and restraining example of Menno Simon, a 
Church Elder and a Dutchman, the Ana- 
baptists, now known as Mennonites, have 
become a peaceful and respected religious 
minority. Many of them are my neighbours 
in Lancaster County, Pennsylvania, whither 
their ancestors went in 1683 at the special 
invitation of William Penn. 

Miinsterland enjoys many fairs and folk 
festivals, of which the Kermis or Send (the 
latter word being a mediaeval corruption of 


““Synod’’) is the most important. Emblematic 


of the Kermis is the Sendschwert or Sword of 
Justice which hangs before the Rathaus as it 
has done during Kermis for 400 years, a re- 
minder to the people of Miinster that Justice 
keeps a wary eye on them as well as on all 
would-be pick-pockets and petty thieves who 
have come to town. The carnival, a hilarious 
affair, also held in Miinster, culminates on 
Rose Monday (the Monday before Lent) with 
a gay and picturesque procession. 

We were fortunate during our stay to be 
introduced to Herr Nienhaus, the city’s 
Director of Public Relations and Tourism, 
who invited us to accompany 
him on a brief tour of the 
countryside so that we could 
see some of the ‘‘Wasser- 
burgen”’, the moated castles 
which were, he told us, a 
very distinctive feature of the 
region. But they are not at all 
easy to find: they blend un- 
obtrusively with the landscape 
and are often hidden behind 
tall oak and beech trees. 

These moated castles were 
built mainly as strongholds, 
but were later enlarged into 
elegant residences, full of a 
charm and beauty frequently 
inspired by the splendours of 
Renaissance or Baroque. Most 
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The Heimathaus at Telgte, near Miinster, is not just a folk-museum, but a house in which country 
crafts combine to give an atmosphere of comfort, warmth and beauty. A succession of exhibitions 
of many kinds is held here, and its Christmas show of cribs is well known throughout Germany 


of them are still in the hands of the families 
who built them, and it is to their credit that 
they have preserved them as well as they 
have, despite the economic upheavals and in- 
flations of two world wars. 

The castles crowd so closely on each other 
that we were able to visit several in a rela- 
tively short time. The first we saw was Burg 
Vischering, which has been the residence of 
the family of Graf Droste-Vischering since the 
13th century. Ofall the Westphalian moated 
castles it has best preserved its mediaeval 
appearance and is complete with drawbridge, 


ancient gateway, centuries-old stone-walled 
inner courtyard and early Gothic interior. 

The next we went to was the neighbouring 
Schloss Nordkirchen, called “the West- 
phalian Versailles” because of its spacious 
park, All the same, it is typically Westphalian 
and was built at the beginning of the 18th 
century for the pomp-loving Prince-Bishop, 
Frederick Christian von Plettenberg, who had 
the ambition, the taste and, by “imperial 
hook and pastoral crook”, the means to 
achieve such ornate splendour. 

Another was Schloss Burgsteinfurt, the 
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High above Miinster in iron cages 
swung the bodies of Fan of Leyden, 

self-styled King of Miinster, and 
his henchmen, Knipperdollinck and 
Krechting, after their execution in 
1530. The cages still hang from the 
tower of St Lamberti Church: Jan 
himself i is depicted above with crown, 
orb and sceptre and inscribed King of 
the Anabaptists in a strange mixture 
of Latin, Greek and Low German 
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In his struggles against Hitler’s Third Reich, Clemens- 
August von Galen, Bishop of Miinster, was as fearless as 
any warrior-bishop. Made Cardinal in 1946, he died soon after 


property of Prince von Bentheim und Stein- 
furt, a kinsman of the House of Orange. Its 
half-timbered gatehouse and the arched 
bridge across the clear water of the moat are 
a stirring sight. 

Schloss Darfeld, in magnificent seclusion, 
was the next one we visited. Surrounded by 
a moat of exceptional size, it is constructed in 
the form of a horseshoe and embellished with 
two tiers of Italianate arcades and loggias, 
finished by a graceful balustrade. This is the 
home of Count Franz von Galen, brother of 
the famous Cardinal of whom I shall have 
more to say later. 

Lastly we went to Schloss Hiilshof where 
Germany’s most celebrated poetess, Annette 
von Droste-Hiilshof, was born: she spent the 
greater part of her life in Miinsterland. 
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Yet another detour brought 
us to the small country town of 
Telgte (pronounced with a 
soft “g’’), which lies about 
seven miles east of Miinster. It 
is famous for the pieta, ex- 
quisitely carved in 1350 from 
one solid branch of an ancient 
linden tree, known as the 
“Dicke Linden’’—the great 
lime—which is still to be seen. 
Famous throughout Westpha- 
lia, too, is the small octagonal 
chapel, built in 1654 by the 
then Prince-Bishop von Galen, 
to house the miraculous statue. 

“‘Here is a surprise for you,” 
said Herr Nienhaus, as he led 
us into the adjacent Heimat- 
haus—surely the most enchant- 
ing of folk-museums, whose spell 
grew on us with each subse- 
quent visit. We were introduced 
to Dr Paul Engelmeier, its able 
Director, who told us how the 
parish church of Telgte had 
turned over to him its 16th- 
century coachhouse and stables 
which he had transformed into 
thenucleus ofthe museum. Later 
a new wing was added, the work 
of a well-known Cologne archi- 
tect, Domenicus Boehm. I have 
rarely seen a museum in which 
the practical and the aesthetic 
have been so imaginatively and 
effectively combined. Apart 
from its outstanding collection 
of local arts and crafts and 
peasant furniture, the museum 
is specially noted for the con- 
stantly changing exhibitions, which give full 
play to Dr Engelmeier’s creative ability. 

We were shown into a large room, richly 
timbered and furnished with excellent ex- 
amples of Miinsterland’s craftsmanship. A 
bright fire crackled in the open hearth with 
broad overhanging canopy, under which the 
famous Westphalian hams used to be cured. 
We sat down at a long, beautifully carved 
table, laid with 18th-century cups and saucers 
and a pot of steaming coffee, accompanied by 
a Korinthenstuten (currant cake) and fat pats 
of country butter. After this repast we in- 
spected the ‘Hall of Honour’ where an ex- 
hibition was being held in memory of the late 
Bishop of Minster, August-Clemens, Car- 
dinal Count von Galen, affectionately known 
throughout the land as the “‘Lion of Miinster”’, 
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who died in 1946. 

The size of his robe and shoes amazed me. 

*“He was a colossus ofa man! And the magni- 
ficence of his physique was more than equalled 
by his stature as a Prince of the Church,” 
Dr Engelmeier told us. As he talked about the 
Cardinal, whom he had known personally for 
many years, he led us back to the warmth of 
the fireside, the setting enhanced by the glow 
and scent from the beeswax candles which 
had now been lit. There he continued: 
“When many Germans still believed in Hitler’s 
final victory the Bishop was preaching to 
crowded congregations words of open con- 
demnation of Nazi practices, which people 
had been too frightened to question. The 
echo of this thunder made itself heard through 
all Germany and even at the front.’’ Indeed, 
these sermons are said to have presented the 
British propagandists with some of their most 
powerful material. 

“Why was the Bishop not arrested?’ I 
asked. “‘Hitler had given proof in less urgent 
circumstances that he had a short way with 
‘traitors’.”’ 

The answer, my host informed me, is to be 
found in the extensive ‘‘Galen files” recovered 
by the British forces, which showed that Hitler, 
Himmler and Goebbels were unable to decide 
how to handle what they called “this Galen 
business’, and Goebbels declared: ‘If we 
hang Galen, we can write off the population 
of Miinster—most likely the whole of West- 
phalia—as a dead loss for the remainder of 
the war.” 

In recognition of his fearless and heroic 
stand, the Bishop of Miinster was called to 
Rome a year after the war to receive the Red 
Hat. Then, tragically, within a week of his 
return he died. 

Herr Nienhaus suggested that we should 
have dinner at the nearby Hotel Kleinherne, 
where we soon found ourselves in animated 
conversation with some of the local people. 
I was anxious to learn more of the Cardinal’s 
family, especially of that other Bishop von 
Galen who had been responsible for the ex- 
quisite little pilgrim-chapel we had just visited. 

“His name was Christoph-Bernard von 
Galen,” someone said, “‘and he was com- 
monly known as the ‘Cannon Bishop’.”’ 

The subject seemed to loosen everyone’s 
tongue. ‘“To understand us, you must know 
something of our history,” a Telgte merchant 
explained. “It accounts for the difference 
between us and other Germans.” 

The Bishopric of Miinster, we were told, 
was established by Charlemagne in 975, the 
Prince-Bishops, as they soon became, ruling 


the country until the end of the 18th century, 
when—much against popular wish—the city 
was annexed by Prussia following its siege and 
capture by allied Prussian and English troops. 
Under Napoleon, Miinsterland was added to 
France, but after the battle of Waterloo it 
reverted to Prussia, the city itself becoming 
the provincial capital of Westphalia, as it is 
to this day. 

For a brief span of five years, in 1644-8 
during the Congress of Westphalia, Miinster 
was declared a free city. This, our compan- 
ions told us, “‘went to the heads of our for- 
bears, who tried to perpetuate their inde- 
pendent status. They had not, however, 
reckoned with the astute Christoph-Bernard, 
who had just ascended his throne. His reply 
was quick and decisive: he laid siege to the 
city, which hastily and meekly capitulated.” 

The Prince-Bishop esteemed warfare as a 
valuable means to an end. He engaged in 
almost constant conflict with the Netherlands 
and, intermittently, with Louis XIV and the 
Great Elector, Frederick William of Branden- 
burg. Later, the Emperor himself, whom he 
had supported in the Turkish War of 1663-4, 
accusing him of treachery, sent to arrest him. 
But Christoph-Bernard once again proved 
himself master of the situation: he threw the 
imperial emissary into prison and then had 
him executed and quartered. But despite 
these warlike tendencies, the Prince-Bishop is 
remembered as a magnificent ruler of the 
Baroque period who had the welfare of both 
the state and his flock at heart. 

As we sat in the Bierstube the town’s 
excellent choir, the Telgte Gesangverein, came 
in and began to sing. They kept us spell- 
bound until long past midnight. We learned 
later, and without surprise, that this was one 
of the best choral groups in Western Germany. 

The next morning we decided to move into 
the Hotel Kleinherne for a few days. But six 
delightful weeks slipped by, filled with a 
variety of experiences and frequent trips to 
Miinster and the surrounding country, 
before we could wrench ourselves away. 

Before leaving Miinster I called on the 
Chief Burgomaster, Dr Peus, who believes 
firmly that the provincial capital of West- 
phalia will again contribute to the peaceful 
aims of the Continent, as it has done in the 
past. I was privileged to be given a medal, 
struck by the City Council to commemorate 
the gooth anniversary of the Peace of 
Westphalia. On it were inscribed words which 
sum up the spirit of the people of Miinster- 
land: “Pax optima rerum”, “‘Of all things, 
peace is best.” 
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Crossing the Lut Desert — 


by MICHAEL CARROLL 


From a Persian Tea-House, is being published by John Murray this 
month. These extracts from it describe 


part of one of the journeys 


which took the author and a friend through Persia in a Land-Rover 


THE streets of Guk were running with water; 
the ganats, the underground water-channels, 
had been opened. Little girls sat in the rush- 
ing water holding their petticoats high over 
their heads and chortling with glee, to be 
dragged splashing and resisting from our 
path. We stopped at the last shop above the 
village. 

“Where are you going?” 

Proudly : “To Meshed, by the Dasht-i-Lut!” 

“There are no kahve-kaneh in the Lut, no 
biscuits...” 

We bought a packet of biscuits. Over the 
col the track wound, gradually descending 
through the mountains. We _ exchanged 
greetings with a party of qanat workers stand- 
ing over their wheel. Soon the path disap- 
peared into a torrent that had outlived the 
summer drought, bubbling and gushing 
through a steep gorge whose toppling cliffs 
scarred by landslides were separated at times 
by no more than fifty feet. We took turns in 
walking knee-deep and trouserless in the 
water before the car, poking with sticks to try 
the depth of pools and the hidden course of 
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rapids. The wheels seldom showed above the 
water, and sometimes the car seemed to move 
forward like a ship, amphibiously. As the 
gorge opened out, palm trees waved feathered 
heads above the cliffs; a hot wind fanned our 
faces. A man was bathing in the stream, and 
at the sight of us grabbed his pantaloons and 
bolted, shirt tails flying, for the bank. Cruelly 
I raced him to the path and caught him. 
“Which way to Shahdad?” He pointed and 
fled leaving his turban on a rock at my feet. 

The hills fell back. For the first time we 
looked down upon the Lut. The view was 
similar in a way to that first sight, winding 
down the Khyber, of the plains of India; but 
while there the distant plains are dotted with 
trees and patched with cultivation, here there 
was nothing but an infinity of white waste 
bound for the far haze of horizon, where sky 
and desert merged without a sign. Salute to 
the Lut! I am certain that no desert has ever 
been greeted with such enthusiasm. We stood 
on the bonnet of the car, waved binoculars 
and shouted. Any Persian, or for that matter 
anyone else, who might have observed our 
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wild caperings would have thought us mad. 

At desert level a number of villages ap- 
peared scattered at the mountain’s feet, each 
one surrounded by a forest of palm trees, 
welcome splashes of dark green in the arid 
landscape. In Shahdad a boy rode in delight 
upon our front bumper directing us through 
close mud-walled streets where the car could 
barely pass. We drove hooting, the boy waving 
and singing, into the tunnelled chaos of the 
bazaar where shopkeepers cursed and ran to 
retrieve the tottering pyramids of ironware, 
pottery, rolls of cloth and cases that obstructed 
the way. In places it was so dark it was diffi- 
cult to see; faces jostled and pressed back and 
peered in at us through the windows as we 
made our slow and interrupted progress under 
the crowded vaults. We came to rest finally 
in the open sunlight of a small market place 
that was also the caravanserai, where many 
camels lay chewing thoughtfully in the shade 
of the palms. 

We had strayed into another Persia, a 


Persia of the past, a past which though ‘out 
of date’ still survived, fulfillmg more nearly 
the romantic dreams of childhood. The faces 
were darker here, the skin more burnt: tur- 
bans were the rule rather than the exception, 
and spectacular turbans at that—yellow and 
white bulbous domes, gigantic, onion-like; 
loose shirts and voluminous baggy trousers; 
brown feet bare or filling curled slippers big 
as canoes. Surrounded by a group of people 
who watched our every movement with an 
interest as intense as was ours in return, we 
walked back into the bazaar to make the final 
purchases of eggs and bread and green water- 
melons. 

Everyone was anxious to help, even the 
policeman. A young man, one of the very 
few dressed with any approximation to a 
Western style in pin-stripe jacket buttoned 
over broad cotton trousers and polished black 
shoes, came forward and made all easy with 
his willing interpretation of our needs. He 
had a grave gentle face and spoke English 


Mugannis resting by their wheels. Persian villages get water from the mountains through under- 
ground channels called qanats. The dangerous profession of muganni (ganat-builder) is much 
respected, and the job is kept in the family. The boys are let down the shafts for repair work 


with a passionate concentration, slowly but 
well, in a beautiful way that only Orientals 
can sometimes acquire. 

“*First’’, he said, ““you must go to Naiban- 
dan. You will find bread and water on the 
way. These men,” and he pointed to the 
camel drivers who were already bestirring 
themselves in preparation for the coming 
night’s journey, “‘these men you will see, and 
they will help you find the road. They, too, 
go to Meshed.” There were some pilgrims, 
he added, travelling with the caravan. To 
travel on foot to the holy city has always been 
for Shias the most glorious of pilgrimages, 
though nowadays a bus is held quite good 
enough. Even the great Shah Abbas walked 
all the way to Meshed from Isfahan, no doubt 
to earn himself in paradise the palaces and 
pomp he already possessed on earth. 

It was getting dark; the sun had dropped 
behind the peaks. From somewhere a muez- 
zin wailed the call for evening prayer, and the 
camel men laid down their sacks and boxes 
and knelt towards the mountains blackly out- 
lined against the luminous bright arc of sky. 
Fires burning within the circle of prostrate 
camels were stamped out, the cooking pots 
and carpets packed away. With a dreadful 
slow rumbling in their throats the camels 
were prodded to their feet, rising ponder- 
ously, one by one, sniffing the cool evening 
breeze, and with sinuous necks outstretched, 
bellowed in an agony of hopeless protest. I 
pressed myself back against the warm metal 
of the car as the camels stepped softly past, 
brushing by me so closely that their bitter 
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odour stung my nostrils, while their turbaned 
riders in ragged silhouette swayed silently 
above me, passing in procession under the 
black tufted palms. That night we slept on 
the edge of the Lut, wondering at the silence 
for the first time unbroken by the hum of 
even a single cicada. 

Dasht-i-Lut: dasht means “plain” or 
“desert”, and /ut—well, travellers and geo- 
graphers have guessed that the word was the 
same as ‘“‘Lot’’, and therefore giving the set- 
ting for the dramatic metabolism of Lot’s wife, 
who looked back, and was turned immediately 
into a pillar of salt. Much as I would have 
enjoyed developing this myth, a certain Eng- 
lishman who became a great authority on 
Persia, and its historian, discovered on one of 
his peregrinations in the area at the turn of 
the century that the word Jut was in use 
among a certain tribe who existed on the edge 
of this desert, and in their dialect the word 
meant nothing more spectacular than “‘bare”’ 
or “naked’’. So “the naked plain” it will have 
to be, though on that first morning, as we 
progressed slowly across the rough salt flats, 
I could not help looking perhaps more closely 
than was necessary at the extraordinary pro- 
tuberances, pillars and towers of sand, caked 
with salt, that rose haphazardly from the sur- 
face of the plain. Was she a tall woman, or 
was she short? 

The desert had become like some vast 
steppe, studded with black rocks, powdered 
with the first snows of winter, though the hot 
wind blowing steadily from the north was 
enough to destroy any such illusion. The 
Kerman range to the west and 
south was dropping out of 
sight, the pale red and purple 
ribs of the mountains fading 
into the trembling horizon. 
Sawn-off palm trunks marked 
the crossing of a salt stream 
trickling over a glittering crust 
as brittle as glass. The desert 
changed quite suddenly, the 
salt finished, and we plunged 
into a wilderness of soft yellow 
sand and baked mud flats over- 
hung by strange outcrops of 
rock and sand, cast as if by 
some prehistoric eruption into 
weird tapering turrets and 
crags, terraces and caves; gro- 
tesque shapes, rearing over the 
path, that at a distance would 
assume the carved likeness of 
hideous monsters and _half- 
human faces. So convincing 
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The crossing of this salt-stream is marked by palm trunks. In the Lut, hundreds of square miles 
of marsh are covered by only a thin crust of white salt. To stray in these areas is dangerous: 
disasters have been known in which entire caravans have lost their way and disappeared for ever 


did these images appear that often I would go 
scrambling towards them intensely excited 
that perhaps I should discover in them the 
hand of some long extinct race of men, only to 
find even as I approached and laid my hand 
upon their rough brazen surfaces that the lines 
of regular inscription, the sculptures and 
statues that had seemed so certain from far 
away had vanished utterly as if they had never 
existed. Returning to the car I had only to 
look back to see that the figures had resumed 
their attitudes—the giant warrior with his fan- 
tastic helmet, the cut letters almost legible 
under his raised sword, and the lion’s head, 
lop-eared and gaping mouthed, that regarded 
me now, I felt, with a trace of a sneer. 
Persians, especially the humbler sort, 
whose lives for generations have been spent 
in constant struggle with the desert, have no 
doubt as to the true significance of these 
places. They are the cities of the djinn, the 
evil places, sinister abode of demons and lost 
spirits. Too many stories are told of the disap- 


pearance of entire caravans, there are too 
many incidents in their own experience of 
men returning mad with horror from wan- 
dering lost in these desolate regions, for them 
to attribute any but the workings of a super- 
natural demonic power. Of course there is 
thirst and exposure to account for these 
disasters; the quicksands and storms and 
general nature of the Lut, its vastness and 
lack of permanent landmarks, the malignant 
power of the midday sun which turns desert 
and sky into a single scorching crater. But 
the Persian who lives with the desert will 
reply that these are only the natural dangers; 
it is in these helpful conditions that the devils 
can do their work most successfully. 

Nasnas, palis, ghuls, ifrits, these are the evil 
spirits, the armies of the djinn that Mohammed 
in the desert outside Mecca was forced to 
recognize and claimed in vain to have sub- 
dued. Survivals from a pre-Islamic faith, they 
are the servants of Ahriman, the power of 
darkness, pledged in eternal warfare with the 
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angels of Ahuramazda for possession of men’s 
souls. Beware of the nasnas who adopts the 
guise of a toothless old man, who will greet 
you feebly by the river’s edge and beg a lift 
across on your shoulders; those legs of his that 
look so frail will twine about your neck to 
strangle and drown you. The ghul, whom you 
may never see until it is too late, he will call 
to you in the voice of a friend or relative, call- 
ing for help in some lonely place; and when 
you have been lured there, will assume again 
his Own monstrous shape, tearing you to 
pieces with his teeth. Be careful how you 
sleep in the desert, or the palis, the foot-licker, 
will get you. He will creep up on you as you 
lie, and like a vampire will fasten upon the 
soles of your feet, sucking your blood to the 
last drop. There is the story of the two mule- 
teers of Isfahan who tricked the palis by lying 
down feet to feet, so that when the monster 
approached, however much he circled about, 
he could not discover the pair of extended 
soles so necessary to provide his supper; and 
so was compelled to retire, stalking off in con- 
siderable gloom. 

It is true that neither of us were unfortunate 
enough to encounter any of these murderous 
demons on our passage through the Lut, a 
fact especially remarkable perhaps as we had 
not even taken the elementary precaution of 
equipping ourselves with an armoury of pro- 
tective talismans, charms and amulets that 
sell so briskly in the stalls of every caravan- 
serai on the edge of the desert. But there are 
circumstances in our case which must be 
taken into account. The noise of a motor 
engine must have been enough to upset the 
most strong-minded of djinn, accustomed as 
they must be in those silent regions to sounds 
no louder than the tolling of a caravan bell 
and the thump of camels’ feet plodding in the 
dust. No nasnas waited pathetically for us at 
the edge of the salt-stream. Perhaps he 
guessed that we should only have told him to 
seat himself on the bonnet of the car as we 
crossed. 

We heard no voices of either friends or 
parents calling to us from behind some dusty 
pinnacle; but any intelligent ghul would have 
realized how unconvincing their cries for help 
would seem to us in the middle of the Lut. 
And at night, by tacit agreement, we slept 
inside the car with feet thoroughly wrapped, 
though possibly as much to avoid the cold as 
to escape the rasping tongue of any prowling 
palis. 

The wind had failed. Heat fell on the 
desert like the slow rhythmic beating of a 
great bird’s wings, soft feathers stifling every 
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breath. The pale expanses of sand ended as 
abruptly as they had begun; skirting a tall 
escarpment the track rose to a level where a 
succession of long low ridges of dark gravel 
rolled to the empty horizon. The pace quick- 
ened. There was nothing living, no blade of 
burnt grass, stalk of camel-thorn. Every few 
miles the path was marked by a heap of 
bleached bones, horrible relics of a camel left 
to rot where it had fallen. Until the sight of 
these crumbling skeletons became familiar 
we would stop to examine them, fingering the 
gleaming bones polished{so white and smooth 
by the sand and sun. The maps had long ago 
ceased to be of any assistance. Occasionally, 
more for form’s sake than for any practical 
reason, we would take out the compass, sagely 
to note that the sun still kept its proper course. 
But really there was no alternative; only that 
faint white track pointing north and north- 
east, ribboned across the gloomy sands, to be 
followed wherever it might lead. 

The night came suddenly, and cold. When 
the moon rose, flooding the black sands with 
silver, I walked away exactly as I had pro- 
mised myself in the tea-house at Isfahan, and 
stood alone in the enormous silence, listening 
intently. Slowly and gravely I turned, keep- 
ing my eye on the curved unbroken line 
where sky and desert joined, turned until I 
had come full circle. I waited. Nothing? 
For a moment, looking up, I felt as if poised 
between the twin circles of earth and heaven. 
Planets, stars, constellations wheeled in an 
ever-gathering motion, gyrating in a tumul- 
tuous whirl of light until I could hear the 
thunder of their passage through the sky, like 
drums beating at the walls of my brain. In 
a desert a man feels very small. Most Persian 
scenery has this effect, but in a desert there 
can be no illusions. There are no mountains 
which he can pretend hide other people; 
what there is to be seen, he can see: the world 
is bare, empty. Except for the sun, or the 
stars, he is quite alone. Deserts are known to 
produce madmen or prophets, and I don’t 
know which is the more dangerous. The mad- 
man has been beaten by the hugeness of it 
all; but the prophet has survived; for I think 
the trouble lies in his being in a desert too 
long, for then the smallness-feeling may wear 
off, and instead he begins to feel very big, 
indeed. We were not long enough in the Lut 
to experience more than the first part. 

By afternoon of the following day we found 
we had travelled two hundred miles from 
Shahdad. It was odd, and a little disturbing, 
that not one of the oasis-villages marked so 
confidently on the maps had appeared. 


a 


(Above) A camel train on its way south to Shahdad. In the hot Persian summer caravans travel 
at might, to avoid the heat; by September it is cool enough to start before sunset. Other camels 
(below) rest at ab-garm, the hot-water springs, in preparation for the might’s journey ahead 


Although none of the maps agreed on their 
exact positions I felt we had a right to pre- 
sume that the track would pass through at 
least one of these villages. Tabasin, Bala 
Hauz, Dilaram—where were they? A soli- 
tary mountain far to the west rose above the 
skyline and dropped out of sight as we con- 
tinued. We guessed it was the 9800-foot peak 
over Naibandan. Clearly we had taken a 
slightly different route. 

‘You will find bread and water on the way. 
These men. . .”” Once we paused to wait 
while a long train of about forty camels came 
up the path, bells sounding as they passed 
with slow swing of neck and knee. We ex- 
changed cigarettes with the drivers, and 
asked them where we were going. Their 
replies were unintelligible, but on the men- 


tion of water, they waved confidently into the 
empty distances. We went on. 

The landscape was relieved by the appear- 
ance of hills, hills that seemed to hover in 
mid-air. Wide lakes of calm water lay at their 
feet, perfectly reflecting the yellow cliffs upon 
their smooth shining surfaces. As we ad- 
vanced the hills receded, taking their fine 
lakes with them. Tall trees dotted the dis- 
tance. As we approached, covering the inter- 
minable miles between, they shrank until 
when passed they were found to be bushes no 
more than a foot high. A pair of gazelle 
bounded across the track. We followed their 
swift progress until they were no more than 
dark specks flying in the desert. Are gazelle 
deceived by mirages, I wondered? 

A bunch of brown peaks rose up in the 


The gorge which leads north from the Kerman mountains down to the Lut desert in southern Persia. 
Vehicles cannot usually take this route; even in late summer the water level at the narrowest 
places 1s almost too high for a Land-Rover, and in winter and spring the stream becomes a river 


Lead-miners on the edge of the Lut. In the summer they live in caves, mining the lead with picks ; 
at the end of each season the rocks are taken by camel to Birjand, roo miles to the north-east 


north; after some hesitation the track made 
directly for them. For want of a name—and 
certainly none of the maps even considered 
the possibility of mountains in this neighbour- 
hood—we named them, solemnly, the Gaunt- 
and-Carroll Mts and set about collecting 
rough turquoise lumps from a dry stream-bed 
under the hills. 

There was a hut visible on the hillside, and 
there we startled an unkempt little man who 
was keeping watch over a dozen camels rest- 
ing about the well-head. Bitter warm water 
smelling strongly of camel-urine oozed among 
patches of blessedly green grass. “‘Ab-garm,” 
the little man said, “hot water.’’ He pointed 
up the valley lined with tamarisks: ““Khusf, 
Birjand.””’ We had found ourselves again. 
Further up the track we were welcomed by 
five or six raggedly clothed troglodytes, all 
men, who ushered us into their rock dwellings 
and gave us tea. They lived in the caves for 
eight months in the year, mining for lead. 
They showed me their pick-axes and a lump 
of dark-veined rock that one of them pro- 
duced from a sack. 

We sat on evil-smelling rugs and blankets, 
brushing the flies off our faces, and sipped a 


tainted brew so plainly made from bad water 
that I resigned myself to the prospect of 
severe illness. So kind and hospitable were 
they, and served us with such a delicious 
melon, that I felt it would be a crime quite 
unforgivable not to drink their tea, and praise 
it too, even to the death. Seeing the cameras 
they begged to be photographed, and lined 
up stiffly to attention outside their caves, faces 
grimly composed as if they stood before a fir- 
ing squad. They said goodbye with the old 
oriental salute—head gracefully inclined, 
right hand passing from the heart to lips, and 
forehead. I turned for a last glimpse of them 
forlornly leaning upon their picks, for a last 
sight also of the Lut, before both men and 
desert were shut from view behind the hills. 
For some time we continued without a word, 
each intently waiting to receive from within 
himself the first signals of internal revolution ; 
signals, miraculously enough, which were 
never made. Not far from Khusf is Birjand, 
where we touched the main road again. Two 
days later we arrived in Meshed where our 
interest was turned from the Lut to that anti- 
thesis of the Persian desert; the Persian carpet. 
For we had come to Meshed to buy carpets. 
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Assault on 
Ama Dablam 


by J. H. EMLYN JONES 


ALTHOUGH the dozen or so highest mountains 
in the world have nearly all been climbed for 
the first time within the last ten years, the 
exploration of the great Himalayan range is 
still incomplete. Hundreds of peaks, most of 
them nameless, are still unexplored, and have 
yet to be attempted. The attention of 
mountaineers is now turning towards these 
lesser peaks—between heights of 22,000 and 
26,000 feet—many of which, since oxygen is 
unnecessary, are within the reach of small, 
private expeditions. 

The British Sola Khumbu Expedition had 
as its objective Ama Dablam, which is 
22,494 feet high, a few miles south of Everest. 

The peak rises in an impressive sweep from 
the valley of the Imja and each of its four 
ridges presents considerable mountaineering 
problems. The four faces lying between the 
ridges appear to be impossible by any 
standards. Until 1958, when Alfred Gregory 
—a member of the British Everest party of 
1953—led a small Anglo-Italian party which 
tried to force a way up the south-west ridge, 
no attempt had been made on it. 

In addition to myself, the 1959 team con- 
sisted of G. J. Fraser and E. A. Wrangham, 
who had been members of the Cambridge 
University Expedition to Rakaposhi in 1954; 
Mrs N. E. Morin, one of the leading British 
women mountaineers; M. J. Harris, one of 
the best British climbers of the day; and Dr 
F. S. Jackson who, in addition to being an 
alpinist, was also a cardiologist, and who 
intended to carry out some research on the 
effects of exertion at high altitude on the 
human heart. 


° 
Land over 6500f% Ha 
Expedition's Route —»— 
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The party and stores were assembled at 
Katmandu, where we also picked up our four 
Sherpas, Dawa Tensing, Annullu, Urkien 
and Pemba Tensing, all well-tried porters. 
Here we spent our time in putting the last 
details in order, breaking down our stores 
into 60-lb loads and recruiting seventy-two 
coolies for the approach march to Base Camp 
at the foot of the mountain. We left Kat- 
mandu on Easter Sunday, March 29 1959. 

The route east to the Everest region in- 
volves crossing a series of high ridges running 
north and south; the variations in altitude 
are fairly violent, some of the river valleys 
being below 3000 feet; at the same time the 
passes are graded so that each time one is 
gaining a little more altitude, and _ this 
formed a valuable part of our acclimatization. 
The rhythm of the march was very pleasant, 
being governed by the distance the coolies 
could cover carrying their loads of 60 lbs— 
though it should be observed that there was 
frequently little to choose in speed between 
the laden coolie and the comparatively un- 
laden European. We marched more or less 
non-stop from 6 a.m. until 8.30 or g, when 
we halted for breakfast, and after a break of a 
couple of hours continued our march until 
the middle of the afternoon. On our left, the 
main Himalayan range would show itself. 
from time to time. Later our eyes were 
focused on Numbur and Karyolung, the 
south-western outposts of Sola Khumbu, the 
part of Nepal south and west of Everest which 
is the home of the Sherpas. Ama Dablam lies 
in the heart of it. 

The character of the country changed 
sharply as we entered Sola Khumbu over an 


All Kodachromes from Londc n Ex} ess News 3) Feature 
Above) Ama Dablam from the south-west with Lhotse to the left in cloud. The outline of the famous 
Buddhist monastery at Thyangboche 1s situated on the crest of the flat ridge in the middle distance. 
Below) The camp at Chitrie, on the approach march, which was set on an alp at a height of 7250 feet 
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(Above) The author on the way up to Camp I. The route is 
barred by a rock buttress about goo feet high, streaked by a 
series of overhangs and provided with a minimum of holds and 
stances. At a later stage a rope-ladder was fixed on the 
steepest section of the buttress, and on the upper half the 
loads were lifted by a primitive form of aerial ropeway. 
(Opposite) A feature of the climb was the almost complete 
absence of suitable camp sites. A perch for Camp II was cut 
in the ice of the crest of the ridge, which rose about twelve 
feet above the true rock crest visible in the picture. The 
Sherpa Annullu can be seen standing on the site cleared for 
the second tent. In the background the moraine of a branch 
glacier 4000 feet below leads down to the main Inya glacier 


(Above) The Sherpas Urkien and Annullu negotiating a steep, 
difficult rock pitch leading up to Camp III on the 45° ridge. 
(Opposite) The upper part of the north ridge of Ama Dablam 
seen from the summit of a neighbouring peak, Ambu Gyabjen. 

‘amp II was sited on the far side of, and just below, the ice 
crest on the left of the picture. The route continued up to 
the right, mainly following the crest of the ridge, and then 
turned off, away from the camera, behind the peak at the spot 
where the summit clouds appear. Harris and Fraser were last 
seen about two-thirds of the way up the final snow section 


11,000-foot pass. We left behind the foothills 
and found ourselves in true mountain 
country, with snow-clad peaks on three sides, 
forests of Himalayan oak, conifer and 
rhododendron, interspersed here and there 
with the pure white of the magnolia. 

On April 13 we arrived at Namche Bazar, 
where we paid off our Katmandu coolies and 
engaged local Sherpas for the remainder of 
the journey to Base Camp, and spent half a 
day at the monastery of Thyangboche. We 
established our Base Camp at the foot of the 
north-east spur of Ama Dablam on Friday, 
April 17, at a height of about 16,450 feet 
above sea-level. After carrying out a recon- 
naissance in the surrounding area, we were 
then able to form a more detailed idea of our 
proposed route. This divided itself into four 
main sections: the north-eastern spur itself, 
rising for about 3000 feet to a prominent 
shoulder; a section of the north ridge proper, 
rising about 1250 feet at an average angle of 
45 ; a castellated ice ridge rising gradually 
about 500 feet; and finally the summit ridge 
with a further vertical height of about 1250 
feet. During the course of these early recon- 
naissances, we cleared a site for Camp I 
about half way up the spur. 

On May 1, Fraser and I occupied Camp I 
at a height of 17,850 feet, and next day we 
pushed on up the ridge and established that a 
route existed to the shoulder. The climbing 
was almost entirely on rock except for the 
last 300 feet to the shoulder itself, where it 
was necessary to make a way up a snow 
couloir. Camp II, on an extremely restricted 
site levelled out of the ice lip surmounting a 
narrow rock ridge, was occupied by Harris 
- and Fraser, three days later. On May 7 they 
set up Camp III at a height of 19,800 feet, 
again with difficulty, on a melting mushroom 
of ice stuck on the side of the ridge like a door- 
knob. After pushing on to near the top of the 
ridge, Harris and Fraser descended to Base 
Camp with the others for rest—a well-timed 
lull, since there were then two or three days 
of comparatively poor weather. The assault 
was renewed on May 13, Harris and Fraser 
proposing to carry on as a self-contained unit 
carrying a lightweight tent and sleeping- 
bags, and set up Camp IV somewhere near 
the top of the 45° rock ridge, which turned 
out to consist in its lower section of rock 
towers, and then, depending on conditions, 
either to carry on to a further camp-site or 
work on the route ahead and return to Camp 
IV at night. With a well-prepared route, a 
final day’s climb of 2000 feet to the summit 
seemed practicable, especially as the last 
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1000 feet appeared to be straightforward. 

On May 18, Harris and Fraser left Camp 
III with six days’ supplies, and I joined 
Wrangham and the two Sherpas at Camp 
IIT. That night Camp IV was established out 
of our sight below the top of the rock ridge. 
The following day we had a glimpse of the 
two climbers traversing under the first two 
ice towers and onto the ice ridge, apparently 
carrying their tent. On May 20 we again saw 
them, at the end of the ice ridge. Our last 
sight of them was early next morning; they 
were going strongly, and disappeared over 
the top of the ice tower at 8.30 a.m. From our 
position, we could see no further serious 
obstacle before the summit; they had pro- 
bably less than 1000 feet to go, apparently 
consist-.ng in the main of straightforward 
snow slopes. The summit was in cloud from 
midday onwards for several hours, and no 
sound was heard, but we were still fairly 
confident that night that the summit had 
been reached. It was only two days later that 
we realized that an accident had occurred. 

On Saturday, May 23, the weather broke, 
and knowing that nothing more could be 
done, we descended with great difficulty, in a 
snow blizzard, to Camp II, a distance of 600 
feet which took five hours. Snow continued to 
fall the following day, and we were confined 
to our tent at Camp II. In the evening of 
Monday, May 25, we reached Camp I, 
where we found the rest of the party waiting 
to help us down from the notch below the 
camp. We finally arrived at the Base Camp 
at 7 p.m., more or less exhausted. 

We shall probably never know whether 
Mike Harris and George Fraser reached the 
summit of Ama Dablam. All the evidence 
seems to show that the main difficulties were 
behind them at the point where they dis- 
appeared. They were both extremely com- 
petent and experienced mountaineers, but 
there was nothing reckless in their attitude to 
the sport. I am inclined to think that the 
weight of probability points to their having 
reached the top. It is possible that in the light 
cloud which lay on the summit during the 
afternoon they may have failed to see the 
safest way down. An accident is in any case 
more understandable on the descent after 
the party had reached their objective. They 
would then be tired and more inclined per- 
haps to relax their concentration in the glow 
of their success. But whatever, in fact, hap- 
pened, their names will always be remember- 
ed as the men who forced their way to the 
very threshold of the summit of one of the 
world’s most magnificent mountains. 


Fresco copied by Claude Guichard, member of the Lhote Expedition; from The Search for the Tassili Frescoes, by Henri Lhote (Hutchinson) 


he Sahara and its Oil 


by JULES BENOIS 


The discovery of the Tassili frescoes revealed a lost civiliza- 
tion in the Sahara. This article, by an oilman, describes a new 


harvest from beneath the sands denuded into desert by the 
cattle belonging to these archers depicted on the Tassili rocks 


In the past, the popular image of the Sahara 
has been of a vast, empty, useless tract of 
sand, peopled only in fiction by Beau Geste 
and his romantic /égionnaires. This image 
has, however, been changed with dramatic 
suddenness in the last couple of years. The 
discovery of oil in very substantial quantities 
in southern Algeria has revealed a hitherto 
unsuspected minera] wealth, while the un- 


covering of the Tassili rock-paintings in the 
same area has brought to light traces of lost 
civilizations and provided detailed evidence 
of what must have been in prehistoric times a 
very different land to what the Sahara is 
today. 

The Sahara as a descriptive term is, how- 
ever, a confusing one. It has been loosely used 
to cover a vast area stretching from the 
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Both photographs by the author 


Ghardcia, in the centre of the M’Xab oases, 
is built on rock rising two to three hundred 
feet above the wadi and the desert. It ts 
used by the oil companies operating in the 
Sahara as a staging-post for visitors to 
the oilfields of Hassi-Messaoud. An excel- 
lent airfield and one of the most attractive 
hotels in Algeria are situated in surround- 
ings in the true Beau Geste tradition: 
légionnaire officers in dashing uniforms, 
Tbadhis and Algerian Arabs mingle with the 
oilmen, geologists and drillers to complete 
the contemporary picture of a Sahara oasis 


Atlantic on the west to the Nile Valley in the 
east, and from the Atlas Mountains in the 
north to the Equator. In fact, the limits of the 
Sahara are far less clearly defined, and its 
character is more diversified than is generally 
assumed. The name itself only appeared with 
the Arab conquest of the Maghreb in the 
early Middle Ages. In antiquity the hinter- 
land of the North African coast was always 
known as Libya; this is the name it bears in 
Herodotus, for instance, and in Ptolemy’s 
maps. For the Arabs Sahra’, or Sahara, 
meant any stretch of land that was yellow in 
colour and bare of all vegetation, and it had 
already been used to describe various parts of 
Arabia. Starting with an Egyptian historian 
Ibn Abd el Hakam, in the oth century, the 
word Sahara gradually gained currency 
among Arab geographers and _historians— 
Idrisi and Ibn Khaldun used it consistently 
—to describe the great desert of North 
Africa, and as such it has gained general 
usage. 

Geologically, the Sahara is a series of 
plateaux of cretaceous rocks covered by sand 
dunes, and broken up by mountain ranges, 
like the central massif of the Ahaggar in the 


extreme south of Algeria. The areas of fixed 
dunes are known as “ergs”, and it is in and 
around the Great Eastern Erg that most of 
the successful oil exploration has so far been 
conducted. The source of the sand in these 
areas is still obscure. It is known not to be of 
marine origin, but beyond that one can only 
work on assumptions. A combination of 
factors is, in fact, suggested: long-vanished 
rivers, which helped to break up and carry 
away the sediments; a change in climate, 
whereby the soil lost its moisture and the 
winds became dry; and, on the evidence of 
the Tassili rock-paintings, overgrazing by 
large herds of cattle. Such factors would 
together have left the dry soil, bare of 
vegetation and at the mercy of the winds. 

It has often been said that oilmen, in their 
prospecting, show a prédilection for areas 
that are excessively hot, absolutely barren 
and utterly remote from civilization. On this 
basis the Sahara must be considered promis- 
ing ground for their activities. The area in 
which oil prospectors have been most active 
and where the two oilfields so far discovered 
are to be found, MHassi-Messaoud and 
Edjeleh, lies between the Atlas’ Mountains in 
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the north and the southern massif of the 
Tassili n’Ajjer. Tassili, incidentally, means 
“the plateau of the rivers” and it is here 
that Henri Lhote and his expedition dis- 
covered the fabulous rock-paintings, des- 
cribed in his recent book, The Search for the 
Tassili Frescoes, which provide substantial 
evidence for the belief that this was in pre- 
historic times the centre of a thriving and 
thickly populated country of herdsmen. 
Between the Tassili n’Ajjer and the moun- 
tains of the north lies the Great Eastern Erg, 
barren dune country, interspersed with an 
occasional oasis or military encampment. 
The population of the area is extremely 


scanty—Arab or Arabic-speaking in the 
north and in the south Tuareg (this is a pre- 
Arab race, Berber-speaking and popularly 
known as “the people of the veil’’, since all 
the men are veiled). 

It is surprising, in some ways, that an area 
which is as large as Europe should have 
remained so little explored for so long. The 
first systematic oil prospecting, in fact, dates 
from 1947 when geologists of Compagnie 
Francaise des Pétroles and S. N. Repal begana 
detailed two-year survey of the area. In such 
circumstances it is perhaps the moresurprising 
that exploration should have led to the dis- 
covery and production of oil in commercial 


Using a dozen drilling rigs, some 
of them among the largest in 
operation, over forty wells have 
been drilled in the Hassi-Mes- 
saoud field where the oil was 
found at a depth of 11,000 feet 


By courtes 


The Hassi-Messaoud oilfield, discovered in Fuly 1956, 1s now linked with the Mediterranean terminal at 
Bougie by a 22-24 inch pipeline, 412 miles long, which will be able to carry 14,000,000 tons annually. 


(Below) Auzr-conditioned prefab houses, protected against the sizzling summer heat by rush-mats 
By courtesy of 
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quantities within onlyafew years. Inany event, 
it is a considerable tribute to the energy and 
drive which the French have displayed in de- 
veloping franc-zone sources of crude oil, and, 
in particular, to the two French companies 
which had the courage to invest the consider- 
able sums of money needed to open up an 
entirely new area. A measure of the import- 
ance which France attached to opening up the 
oil resources of the Sahara is the amount of 
capital which it is putting into them. In 1958, 
according to the World Petroleum Report for 
1959, some £30,000,000 was invested in 
Saharan oil exploration and a similar amount 
in drilling; while, by 1960, a further 
£60,000,000 will have been spent on the 
construction of pipelines. 

The first large oil strike was in January 
1956 in south-east ia, near the Libyan 
border at Edjeleh, where oil was discovered 
at a depth of 1400 feet. Following this 
success a further field was located six months 
later at Hassi-Messaoud at a depth of 11,200 
feet. These two major fields (others have 
since been discovered) have been developed 
rapidly and, with the completion last 
September of a 412-mile-long pipeline of 
mixed 22- and 24-inch diameter pipe from 
Hassi-Messaoud to Bougie on the Mediter- 
ranean coast, which was opened in December, 
Sahara oil is emerging as an important 
competitor in international oil markets. As a 
start the £30,000,000 pipeline, with two 
pumping stations already completed, will 
carry oil at an annual rate of 5,000,000 tons. 
With a third pumping station due to be 
completed in the spring and a fourth 
before the end of this year it will be possible to 
carry 14,000,000 tons of Hassi-Messaoud 
crude oil to the Mediterranean. In the mean- 
time, a second pipeline of 24 inches diameter 
and almost 500 miles long is being laid from 
Edjeleh and the neighbouring oilfields of 
Zarzaitine and Tiguentourine-La Reculee, 
near the south Libyan border, to a deep- 
water terminal constructed in Tunisia 
at Skhira on the Gulf of Gabés. Costing over 
£30,000,000 and with three pumping stations 
planned to boost Sahara oil on its desert 
journey, this pipeline will have a carrying 

ity of 17,000,000 tons a year when 
completed in two years’ time. 

These two developments alone are of con- 
siderable importance, since they indicate that 
within two years M itan France’s con- 
sumption of oil could be met from Sahara oil 
production alone, and this does not take into 


account other possibly important sources of 
Re 


Sahara oil now being developed. French oil 
interests, it will be remembered, already have 
substantial petroleum supplies from the 
Middle East, that is from Iraq, Qatarand Iran. 
which currently yield a total of about 
15,000,000 tons a year to the French. With 
her new North African resources added to 
these existing holdings, France will become 
one of the world’s biggest oil countries (the 
others being U.S.A., U.S.S.R., Great Britam 
and Holland) and, as a consequence, her 
balance-of-payments will be vastly improved. 

The effect Sahara oil will have in the 
markets of the world is not hard to assess. As 
matters stand at the moment it would appear 
that there is more oil readily available in the 
world, particularly from the Middle East and 
the U.S.S.R., than the world is geared to 
consume. This, however, is likely to be a 
temporary phase, since world consumption 
has a habit of doubling itself every eleven 
years. The 1959 consumption figure of one 
thousand million tons of oil will look like two 
thousand million in 1969, which should 
enable Sahara oil to be marketed without 
seriously displacing any oil from already 
established fields in the Middle East. In the 
short term, therefore, Sahara oil will un- 
doubtedly come into competition with Persian 
and Arab oil, but only m a modest way. At 
the right price it would be likely to find many 
buyers. Apart from France where motorists, 
at any rate, will be entitled to expect an 
alleviation of the heavy petrol tax, Germany 
would be a big buyer; even the U.S.A., in 
spite of import restrictions, may become a 
buyer—particularly since this crude oil has a 
high content of lighter fuels, ic. aviation 
gasoline and motor petrol. Another advant- 
age to buyers is that Sahara crude does not 
present the same transportation problems as 
Middle East crude. It will be available close 
to European markets, only 400 miles by sea 
from Marseilles, and not subject to long hauls 
or the possible insecurity of transit through 
the Suez Canal. z Sahara crude a 
strong argument can be made that European 
refineries are geared to refine the heavier oils 
produced in the Middle East and Venezuela, 
yielding much higher proportions of kerosene, 
diesel and fuel oils, for which there is a con- 
stant and growing demand, whereas demand 
for aviation gasoline and motor fuel, though 
great, is easily met and, in any case, there isa 
surfeit. But this too is a situation which may 
resolve itself. 

The mevitable political question is, how 
safe is this new oil wealth in the unsettled 
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political conditions of Algeria? One can at 
least say that oil means wealth to the pro- 
ducing country and that the oil concessions 
granted to the companies operating in 
Algeria are based on the equal-share-of- 
profits formula now generally accepted by 
most oil-producing countries. So whatever 
government Algeria has in future, half the 
profits of the oil operations would go to the 
state, and so far there has been no indication 
elsewhere that any benefit can be gained from 
breaking or changing such agreements. 

In general, the ownership of oil concessions 
in the Sahara is mostly in the hands of French 
oil companies, but with fairly wide parti- 
cipation by foreign companies, including 
Royal-Dutch Shell, British Petroleum, Stan- 
dard Oil (New Jersey), and Standard 
Indiana. Of the two fields already discovered, 
that at Hassi-Messaoud (which in Arabic 
means “Happy Wells’) is in the concession 
owned jointly by S. N. Repal and Compagnie 
Frangaise des Pétroles (Algérie). The former 
is almost completely owned by the French 
and Algerian governments, while the French 
firm G.F.P. have an 85 per cent share in 


C.F.P. (Algérie). 

fields are part of the concessi 
to CREPS, in which Royal al- 
a 35 per cent share, 
controlling the remainder. 

This, in broad outline, is d 
current oil developments in i 
important not only in term 
tional oil market and increasir 
dence on oil for power and as 
but also as part of the incr 
emergence of the African continent. to 
centuries, the Sa of continen 
however, largely recounted in terms 
achievements of Sie aryae ex 
Mungo Parks, the Livingstones 
Today, one is so accustomed to th 
that nothing is beyond the power of 
logy to achieve that one is often f 
the fact that it is still the individual 
the success of great enterprises depen 
has the opportunity, as I had recen dly, 
ing one or other of these new oilfield 


by the spirit which can build out of nc 
living working-community in the desert. 
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Women in 


*““MEXICAN women dress like this,” the lec- 
turer was saying as she twirled to display the 
exotic orientalism of a costume worn only at 
fiestas. ““They never go out, have no intellec- 
tual life, but just mind the babies and cook.” 

At the time the Mexican Consul in London 
was a woman, and she was naturally affronted. 
“I wish someone would correct such impres- 
sions,” she said. 

How could anyone cook in clothes that 
were so impractical? The contradiction was 
apparent. Modern life is not made for fur- 
belows, and Mexican women today crowd the 
universities. They write and paint, they prac- 
tise medicine and study nuclear engineering. 
Or, intractably feminine, they are absorbed 
in the eternal problems of servants, shopping 
and dress; but it must be dress that stands up 
to bus, tram, office and laboratory. 

Sidesaddle, in a snowy tumult of flounced 
petticoat, they can ride as swift and as strictly 
aligned as cavalry officers when they perform 
in the colourful Mexican rodeo called charreria. 
Changing petticoats for frilly panties, they 
win deserved applause on the world’s tennis 
courts, as do Yola Ramirez and Rosa Maria 
Reyes. 

Some cinema stars, too, have international 
reputations: Maria Félix, or the immortal 
Dolores del Rio who recently played Lady 
Windermere on the legitimate stage. 

They range, these versatile women, from 
the First Lady, Senora Samano de Lépez 
Mateos, who is taking a more active part than 
most previous Presidents’ wives in her hus- 
band’s political life, to the squat, servile hill 
Indians of Chiapas who are little more than 
beasts of burden at their husbands’ command. 
Yet there are peasants who can deftly turn 
ceramics with one hand, while the other is 
steadying the inverted plate they use by way 
of potter’s wheel. They can arrange flowers, 
not perhaps with the sophistication of the 
Japanese, but with as much colour sense and 
feeling for growth. The matriarchal Tehuanas, 
whose erect carriage is accentuated by flowing 
skirts and the traditional red and orange 
bodice, have a reputation for wearing the 


Women of traditional Mexico. Girls from the 
hills who read and write, though their father, 
a shopkeeper, cannot ; the head of a family which 
includes a former Governor and peasants who go 
barefoot ; a fisherwoman from the Pacific coast 
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metaphorical trousers. In the isthmus where 
they live it is the men who are small ani 
cowed. 

No wonder that if you ask Mexican women 
about their position in modern life you will 
get contradictory replies. In the Ministry of 
Labour Senora Maria Cristina Salmoran 
de Tamayo is President of the Federal Com- 
mittee for Conciliation and Arbitration: a 
somewhat long-winded title, but it gives her 
weight to deal with serious labour disputes 
such as have cropped up in railway and 
petroleum unions during the past year. There 
is not much doubt that she has won the 
respect of the toughest workers. She has 
recently returned from representing Mexico 
at the annual conference of the International 
Labour Organization in Geneva. 

As in England, some Mexican families have 
a tradition of intellectual activity and public 
service. One of Mexico’s leading sociologists 
is Professor Catalina Sierra, a descendant of 
Justo Sierra, a diplomatist in Porfirian and 
revolutionary days and perhaps the greatest 
thinker Mexico has yet produced. Professor 
Sierra is at present undertaking a special in- 
vestigation for the Department of Hacienda, 
equivalent to the Treasury. 

Another administrator, Senora Amalia de 
Castillo Ledon, has been appointed Under- 
Secretary for the newly created Sub-Secre- 
tariat to the Ministry of Education, dealing 
with cultural affairs. She was formerly Mexi- 
can Ambassador in Stockholm, and is now 
the first woman to hold ministerial rank. 
When I questioned her she smiled at the idea 
that any prejudice against women in public 
office still exists. ““Isn’t it a matter of ability?” 
she asked. 

Her own programme for cultural develop- 
ment during the next six years includes the 
opening of more museums and plans to bring 
music and dance within reach of the peasants, 
who are often to be seen even now wandering 
through galleries in the capital, with the 
startled, intelligent eyes of people who see for 
the first time. If these plans are carried out, 
Sefiora de Castillo Ledén will have done 


Many Mexican women, no longer bound by poverty 
and ignorance, take their place in public life. 
The sculptor Helen Escobedo models a group ; 
Dolores del Rio, world-famous film-actress ; 
tennis stars Rosa Maria Reyes and Yola Ramirez 
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much to re-awaken the native artistic sense. 

At another extreme from this self-assured 
official there is the aggressive feminist, usually 
with long red talons for finger-nails, who 
chills by being so unfeminine in her method 
of demanding feminine rights. Thanks per- 
haps to Britain’s own suffragettes, aggression 
is not necessary in Mexico. Last year women 
voted for the first time in the Presidential 
elections. Though cartoonists parodied them 
— “Do we wear our new sack line at the 
polls?”—their presence may have helped to 
create the calmest elections ever. Yet there 
are still societies, universities and magazines 
exclusively for women, many of which have 
an air of being as outmoded as grandmother’s 
dress, though others do excellent work. 

There are also the notorious intellectuals 
who have to put on a show of eccentricity for 
fear they may be overlooked, displaying their 
tortured psychology to the public eye 

A balanced view on the position of women 


The remote tribes of Mexico are the concern of 
the Indigenous Institute, which helps them to 
recover forgotten skills. Here an Indian girl, 
trained at the Institute, 1s teaching fellow- 
villagers in Chiapas Province how to weave 


today was given me by Sefiora Carolina de 
Fournier, who runs a successful medical pub- 
lishing house and who described how ideas 
have changed in her own working lifetime. 
Girls from the best families will serve today 
behind the counters of department stores. But 
a tail-piece was added to her remarks on 
women: “I think Mexican husbands still need 
educating!” 

It is a question of economics. The cultured 
families are no longer always rich, and their 
womenfolk are glad to have a profession and 
an income. It is on a lower level, where fear 
of losing a precarious social position is a 
stronger urge than money, that some anomal- 
ous situations still exist. A self-styled “‘good- 
family girl’, who was most obviously not, told 
me that she could not work (“‘except perhaps 
in an Embassy’) because it would degrade 
the standards by which she had been brought 
up. 

On this level there are many husbands who 
carry on even their social lives so apart from 
their wives that it seems to be a “top secret” 
whether they are married or not. Such men 
marry intellectually “beneath” them, and 
soon demote their wives to the position of 
cook-nannie while they themselves pursue 
what is virtually a bachelor existence. The 
very girls who are serenaded with the pic- 
turesque mariachis on their birthday mornings 
presently find themselves relegated to a back 
room, while their plausible and sweet-voiced 
serenaders go courting elsewhere. 

So life goes on in compartments. I once 
visited a young Mexican novelist to discuss 
some question of translating; and as I was 
leaving after an hour’s conversation I dis- 
covered that his wife had been hiding all the 
time behind the refrigerator! 

On another occasion, together with some 
English friends, I visited the home of a doctor 
in a remote village. He had married a hand- 
some local girl. She did not appear until we 
were seated at lunch, when she entered to 
serve the meal. One of the English guests 
offered his seat, at which unexpected assault 
upon her anonymity she took fright, retreated 
to the kitchen, and did not emerge until the 
moment of farewell. 

It often happens that women in the skilled 
and semi-skilled labouring groups have more 
social freedom than those in the lower ranks 
of the professions. In these groups it ceases to 
matter what people think, and an easy, 
modern companionship between boy and girl 
comes naturally. If by mischance the wife is 
treated in a cursory way, she can exert a cer- 
tain pressure, as my own “Mrs Mop” has 


done, to establish independence 
for herself and a more ambi- 
tious future for her children; 
for in these groups there seems 
no longer to beanything socially 
shameful about divorce. 

Many trends toward a com- 
pleter education of women will 
show results m another fifteen 
years. Opposite my house there 
is a huddle of lean-to sha 

and here, without electric lg 
or water, several families are 
content to <—or a living buy- 
ing and selling old sacks, or 
toasting the ubiquit 
pancake knownas jortilla.Som 
times I lend my hose to fill the 
family buckets for the treat of a 
wash. At school the girls are 
taught not only the three R*s— 
which for them will have onh 
theoretical value—but how to 
sew and cook. With such 
talents they find themselves un- 
expectedly on a level with their 
brothers, even superior to them 
when they are dressed for Mass 
in ill-fittmg but triumphantly 
home-stitched organdie. They 
no longer sit unnaturally 
solemn, as do the female off- 
spring of the hill Indian, fi 
ened even to put out a hand if 
stranger offers them sweets. 
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is changing. Among distant 
tribes, who often speak no 
Spanish, the Indigenous ad 
tute is wi orking. One of its tasl 
is to train village men and 
women to go back to their own 
peopleand help them rediscover 
lost skills. Nothing i foisted 
onto the Indians if they do not 
want it. So there are meetings 
between the Institute directors 
and the Indian cacigues or chieds. 
I witnessed one of these in a 
Romenillo, set in a natural park of blue jays 
and wild flowers, where sedge had been spread 
on the schoolhouse floor to contradict with it 
incense the squalid look of the wom : 
sat there. For of course the women, s 
their babies, sat on the floor. Only one had 
the honour of a seat, and she was the trained 
Institute teacher, a queen in the village 
because she had established a bakery for 
wheat bread, and because she could read and 
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mark of the charro clubs. These women of the 
suburb of Mexico City, dressed in their formal 


stival of Flowers, in which they will give displays 
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Although the code for the sons was just as 
stringent, it is evident that the place of 


home’. Yet the eternal mystery of love and 
of the seduction of a woman’s charm is pres- 
ent in myth and in the figures of strange and 
terrifying goddesses. Ixtacihuatl and Coatli- 
cue are names left behind by a civilization 
already degenerate when the Spaniards came 
as conquerors to Mexico in the 16th century. 

Ixtacihuatl, so legend goes, was a lovely 
princess wooed by Popocatépetl. When he 
failed to win her, he turned her to stone, and 
then himself too, so that he might look upon 
her forever. The two white peaks continue to 
dominate the high tableland known as the 
Valley of Mexico, testimony to a love more 


Trene Nicholson 
Women students, receptive to the newest ideas, make their way 
to the library building of the capital’s University City. 
The outer walls of the library are faced with intricate mosaic 


designs which symbolize the learning of the Old World, the 
civilization of the Aztecs, and industrial Mexico of today 


heroic than modern Mexican men would care 
to emulate. 

“Popo” has a symmetry almost as perfect 
as Fujiyama. In “Ixta” it is possible, by 
stretching the imagination only slightly, to 
see a woman lying prone, her bosom substan- 
tially more ample than modern fashion 
approves. I passed her close, recently, flying 
level with her snowline in early mist. She 
seemed veiled and remote even in her almost 
touchable proximity. It was easy to think of 
her as ethereally desirable, evanescent as the 
one lonely bird that had soared to 18,000 feet 
to glimpse her summit. 

In spite of her formidable mass of lava 
rock, Ixtacihuatl seems more transparently 
lovely than the Mexican women who are her 
descendants. Coatlicue, the goddess, is an- 
other story: terrifying, powerful, and uncom- 
promising. With her petticoat of serpents, her 
bifurcated reptile head, and the skulls for 
ornament, she is a paradox: 

The Goddess is upon the rounded cactus: 

she is our Mother, Obsidian Butterfly. 

She represents all the contradictions of an 
immense cosmic process. Ancient Mexican 
fathers and husbands must have coaxed their 
womenfolk fearfully away from her presence 
to the more mundane tasks of the stewpan and 
the daily economy. 

These two—Ixtacihuatl and Coatlicue— 
are the legends. Dofia Marina, known as 
Malinche, was a flesh-and-blood figure who 
influenced history in a very practical way. 
Being clever at languages, she could act as 
interpreter to the Spaniards. Soon she be- 
came the mistress of the invading Captain, 
Hernan Cortés, and bore him a son, Martin. 
Her nickname Malinche has become an in- 
sult on Mexican lips, used to evoke the depths 
of treachery. Yet Marina remained devoted 
both to Cortés and to Juan Jaramillo, to 
whom the invading Captain married her off 
under the shadow of the third Mexican snow- 
peak, Orizaba. It seems a little unfair to con- 
demn a woman for loyalty to hearth and 
home, even if she adopted two that were alien. 
Mexican men might well praise her for setting 
a good example of the kind they themselves 
encourage. Instead, by slurring her name, 
they create a myth of “fickle woman’, or 
worse—a Quisling before Quisling’s time— 
and it keeps cropping up in the oddest places. 

Legend again enters the history of Mexico 
with the story of the Virgin of Guadalupe, the 
brown Virgin who is the patron saint of the 
armies and the beloved friend of every poor 
Indian. She is said to have appeared to one 
Juan Diego, and to have ordered him to tell 


the Archbishop that a shrine must be built to 
her on that very spot. When the Archbishop 
was very naturally incredulous, she gave Juan 
Diego a sign, roses out of season wrapped in a 
napkin with her own image painted upon it. 
It is this image which, it is supposed, now pre- 
sides above the altar at the shrine of Guada- 
lupe, where every Indian making a pilgrim- 
age to Mexico City goes first, on his knees, in 
bewildered ecstasy. 

Guadalupe is essentially the poor peasant’s 
Lady: brown like themselves. Sor Juana, the 
17th-century nun, belongs to the intellectuals, 
though they have never quite forgiven her 
for renouncing love in favour of learning. 
Men who aspired to the affections of Juana 
Asbaje had to compete with mathematics, 
philosophy, theology, music and the natural 
sciences. Juana was formidable even at the 
age of seven, when she confounded the 
assembled professors of Mexico City’s Uni- 
versity, oldest in the New World. 

From contemporary portraits or copies of 
them, her beauty is evident. The oval of her 
face in its coif—for by then she had become 
Sor Juana Inés, the cloistered nun—the thin 
but mobile lips, the eyes flickering with poten- 
tial wit, the delicate hands so typical of Mexi- 
cans, both men and women, all proclaim her 
as very feminine with strong if strictly curbed 
emotions. She was favoured by the Viceroy 
and taken into his entourage. She fell in love, 
but nobody knows with whom. She chides 
her lover for enticing her when he has no 
intention of fulfilling his promises: 

You'll boast no victory, nor be satisfied 

roughshod against my weakness to prevail. 

Swift though you be to mock that very noose 

which your own phantom form so tightly tied, 

to scorn my arm and breast will not avail 

when my fancy will not let you loose. 


Men may find the suffering of her spon- 
taneous love appealing, but they are less sure 
of her wit when it is turned against them: 

Stupid men, who accuse 

women without reason: 

you’ve never noticed, I suppose, 

it’s you who taught the lesson. 

If, with an upsurge of desire, 

you storm her disapproval, 

why would you have her be so good, 
inciting her to evil? 

Finding the world’s follies unbearable, 
Juana retired to a convent to pursue learning, 
the only aim to which it seemed worth while 
devoting her life. But even her love of learn- 
ing was love in excess, and the Bishop finally 
forbade her to study, and this broke her heart. 
Juana Inés was born out of her time. In 
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Politically, women are emancipated. In a village near Mexico City they recorded their votes in 
July 1958 for the first time in presidential elections ; and, of course, they brought their babies 


another century she might have been either 
an ideal mediaeval source of some man’s 
inspiration, or a university student with a 
professional career. 

Ixtacihuatl and Coatlicue, Malinche, Gua- 
dalupe and Sor Juana. Ifit seems fanciful to 
think they bear any resemblance to their 
modern sisters, one need only look at the 
sturdy little girls on their way to school in 
their starched and frilly pinafores, at the sculp- 
tural firmness of their expressions, the hair 
pulled starkly back into pigtails; at the con- 
tradictory mischievousness which recalls all 
the elusive variety of mountain and goddess, 
lover-interpreter, gentle Virgin and_intel- 
lectual nun. 

Mexican women would scarcely trouble to 
think of these prototypes as they pursue their 
daily tasks. Nevertheless, in a history-ridden 
country, it is not altogether fanciful to think 
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that they still preside. Even while some 
women are overcoming obstacles by their own 
obdurate determination, millions still suffer 
fate blindly, as the artist Francisco Goitia has 
painted them in his powerful “Tata Jesu- 
cristo” (‘Father Jesus”); or like the Indian 
women of Yalalag, in the Oaxaca hills, who, 
carrying candles, barefoot and all in white, 
wend their tragic way each night of All Souls 
to commune with their dead. 

One poor burdened villager would not 
believe I could have reached what to her 
seemed a remote old age, for I was only halfas 
wrinkled as I should be. Thinking it over, she 
explained: ‘“‘You’re luckier. We’re always 
being used up, so we wear away soon, like 
rags.’ Then all her own wrinkles broke in 
laughter, to prove there was no sourness about 
her lot in life. She could scarcely imagine 
another. 


